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all the activities of the practical life. For when
the distinction of the subject and the object is
transcended, nothing is left but the purely con-
templative consciousness which Aristotle ascribed to
God, and which in the De Anima he declared to
be a consciousness of all things in their forms, i.e.
in that ideal reality that is beyond all change.

" In this way," says Plotinus, " we and all that is
ours are carried back into real Being. . We rise to it,
as that from which originally we sprang. We think
intelligible objects and not merely their images or
impressions, and in thinking them, we are identified
with them. Thus we participate in true knowledge,
being made one with its objects, not receiving them
into ourselves, but rather being taken up into them.
And the same is the case with the other souls as with
our own. Hence, if we are in unity with the in-
telligence, we are in unity with each other, and
so we are all one. When, on the other hand, we
carry our view outside of the principle on which
we depend, we lose consciousness of our unity and
become like a number of faces which are turned
outwards, though inwardly they are attached to one
head. But if one, of us, like one of these faces, could
turn round either by his own effort or by the aid
of Athene, he would behold at once God, himself
and the whole. At first, indeed, he might iiot be
able to see himself as one with the whole; but soon